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the importance of great men in history ; (2) that it rests on the assumption 
of historical ' laws, ' the very existence of which is open to question ; (3) 
that it is socialistic ; (4) that it neglects the ethical and spiritual forces in 
history ; (5) that it leads to absurd exaggerations. The third objection is 
of course irrelevant, and, as Professor Seligman points out, is based on a 
misunderstanding. The economic theory of history may be held with any 
view of the state, whether socialistic or individualistic. The other objec- 
tions Professor Seligman discusses rather briefly, but, in so far as he 
answers them at all, he does so, it seems to me, by modifying the theory 
and making the economic motive one important influence among others, 
of great constancy and importance doubtless, but by no means the sole or 
a compelling motive in the life of individuals and society. He thus ex- 
pressly repudiates such exaggerations of the theory as we find in the works 
of Mr. Brooks Adams and Professor Patten, pointing out that Marx and 
Engel never regarded the law as anything more than one among several 
principles of historical explanation. This being so, it is difficult to see 
what good end is subserved by using the term ' economic interpretation ' 
at all. An ' interpretation ' of history, if it is ever attained, must surely 
result from a synthesis of explanatory principles, not from emphasizing 
a single principle out of proportion to its real significance. The notion of 
historical relativity, which grew up with the development of historical and 
evolutionary conceptions in the nineteenth century, has doubtless brought 
with it a new insight into the real forces and motives which are effective in 
social and political progress. Marx and his school, with their insistence 
on the strength and constancy of the economic motive, were a part of the 
new movement itself, not the originators of that movement as Professor 
Seligman seems to imply in his concluding chapter. He himself, however, 
is exceedingly careful not to over-emphasize the claims of the principle as 
an explanation of history. ' ' The economic interpretation of history, ' ' he 
says, "in its proper formulation, does not exhaust the possibilities of life 
and progress ; it does not explain all the niceties of human development ; 
but it emphasizes the forces that have hitherto been so largely instrumental 
in the rise and fall, in the prosperity and decadence, in the glory and 
failure, in the weal and woe of nations and peoples. It is a relative rather 
than an absolute, explanation. It is substantially true of the past ; it will 
tend to become less and less true of the future" (p. 158). 

J. E. C. 

Leaders of Religious Thought in the Nineteenth Century : Newman, Mar- 
tineau, Comte, Spencer, Browning. By Sydney Herbert Mellone. 
Edinburgh and London. William Blackwood & Sons, 1902. — pp. ix, 302. 

The substance of this book was delivered as a course of lectures before 
an unsectarian theological institution, the Divinity School of Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. The subject of the course was ' the Source and Meaning of 
Belief in the Divine Being. ' The results are arrived at by means of a com- 
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parison and estimate of some typical forms of religious thought. The five 
thinkers whose names appear on the title page were chosen because they 
represent various aspects of the new spiritual awakening and reaction 
against the deistic and mechanical views of the eighteenth century (p. 2), 
and are hence typical of nineteenth century thought. 

The author does not claim any special originality in his interpretation 
and criticism of the philosophy of the first four writers named, though it 
may be said that he seems to touch their real weaknesses. Newman dis- 
cards reason as the seat of authority in religion, and affirms the necessity 
of a belief in the deliverances of the church, but mistakes a psychological 
analysis of belief for an account of its ultimate grounds (p. 80). He also 
fails to leave any distinction "between religion itself, and a particular ex- 
pression of it in doctrine and ritual " (p. 56). In Martineau there are two 
lines of thought. The first, which looks to conscience as authority, but 
which has no adequate conception of development, may be called ' ethical 
deism. ' The second regards true religion as resting at bottom on a direct 
experience which thought tries to interpret (p. 146). The infinite is found 
in the finite, not above it (p. 163). Comte gives a true analysis of the 
factors that constitute religion, but his religion of humanity fails to satisfy 
what is required by his own analysis. This deification of humanity recog- 
nizes the truth that God is revealed through man, though it errs in identi- 
fying Him with humanity (pp. 216-218). Spencer makes the opposite 
mistake of wholly excluding the infinite from the finite ; whereas, the finite 
should be thought of as realizing, though not limiting the infinite (p. 
244). 

In his interpretation of Browning, the author claims to be more original, 
and on the basis of his interpretation, finds Browning's views acceptable. 
Browning' s thought is ' ' the value of work " (p. 2 54). Work gives new and 
deepened experience, and this, interpreted by thought, furnishes our best 
knowledge, the finite and the infinite. But work means growth, and a 
consequent perfection of activity (pp. 279-280). Here, then, we have the 
author's conclusion. First, truth is a development ; second, new truth is 
not something different from the old half-truths, but something which com- 
bines them in a larger view ; third, experience is the data of thought, and 
the place where the infinite is to be found. 

The book aims to be a reconciliation of Rationalism and Mysticism (p. vi), 
and may fairly be said to represent the best philosophy of theism and of 
religion of the present day — that which looks for the Divine at the top 
rather than at the bottom of human life, at the end rather than at the be- 
ginning. The deism of the eighteenth century has been long in passing 
away, but wherever its mechanical conceptions and hard and fast logical 
separations have been displaced, religion has gained in both breadth and 
depth, by the incoming of the more spiritual theism of the nineteenth 
century. 

A. W. Crawford. 

Ursinus College. 



